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SEEKS U. S. EXCHANGES 


Outlines Program of Interchange of 
Students and Professors With 
United States 


\ Mexico wishes for a more general inter- 
change of students and professors with the 
United States. Due to the necessity of 
concentrating on an internal education 
program the Mexican government has not 
heretofore paid much attention to an edu- 
eational exchange. However the Mexican 
government is convinced of the necessity 
of exchanges with the United States, so 
affirmed Dr. Jose Puig Casarauno Minis- 
ter of Education, in a recent speech at Co- 
lorado School of Mines. “It is difficult to 
be enemies with the people that you thor- 
oughly know and trust” he said, and in 
accordance with this belief, outlined the 
following program for the development of 
better international relations: 

1) The Interchange of Studenis.—The 
Mexican ‘government has pensioned a num- 
ber of students to continue their studies 
in the United States. It will take advan- 
tage of the offer of twenty scholarships by 
the Harvard Club of Mexico. It has com- 
missioned Miss Conception Romero James 
vo work in Mew York to promote the inter- 
change of students. 

2) Interchange of Professcvs—So far 
the only interchange of this kind that is 
being attempted is with the University of 
Texas which desires that Mexican profes- 
sors lecture at that university and that 
American professors give lectures in Mex- 
ico. Economic difficulties have greatly 
retarded work along this line. 

8) Summer Schools—Since 1921 the 
National University of Mexico has main- 
tained a summer school for students and 
teachers of the United States (New Stu- 
dent Nov. 29). Courses are given in Span- 
ish thus giving students and teachers of 
that language some real training. There 
will also be some courses in English. 

In addition to courses under Mexican 
and American professors there will be 
_visits under the University supervision to 
world-famed archaelogical ruins. The vis- 
itors will thus not only familiarize them- 
selves with the Mexican ways of living, 
customs and life, still so full of Latin tradi- 
tions, but also will learn something of the 
ruins of an earlier civilization. This por- 
tion of the International Educational pro- 
gram is under the supervision of Sir 
Manuel de Terreros, secretary of the Sum- 
mer School, Universidad Nacional de 
Mexico. 


Smith College will have a branch in Paris 
next year when twenty-five members of 
the Junior class will study at the Sorbonne. 
Only those students who have completed 
their college requirements and whose major 
subject is French will be eligible. The stu- 
dents will be quartered with French fam- 
ilies, one or two with a family. Fees for 
the year be the same as for the students 
on the Smith campus. 


A friend in deed is a friend indeed 


FOR FAILING TO WARD OFF TYRANNY 


Noted Historian Recites Long List of Governmental Encroachments 
Upon Civil Liberty In America During Past Decade. 
Present Case Typical of Modern ‘Tendency 


The following is a part of the speech 
of the noted Historian Dy. Charles 
A. Beard, at a meeting in honor 
of Count Karolyi, exiled ex-president of the 
Hungarian Republic, given by the Civil 
Liberties Union, on March th, at the 
Astor Hotel, New York. The meeting was 
called to protest against the State Depart- 
ments’ refusal to allow Count Karolyi to 
speak or write on political matters while 
visiting his wife who was seriously ill here 
in the United States. The action of the 
State Department is entirely out of keep- 
ing with American traditicns. THE NEW 
STUDENT does not wish to pronounce 
judgment on a Hungarian political contio- 
versy, but to consider the incident in the 
light of the effect of this dangerous prece- 
dent. If allowed to stand it will lead on and 
on to other curtailments of free speech, 
And there are no American institutions that 
will suffer more directly from such gags 
than our colleges and universities. The is- 
sues in this case are clearly drawn. The 
Carolyi affair is merely another of those 
outrages which Professow Beard so vividly 
sets forth in the following lines, College 
students should take this opportunity to 
protest against further usurpation of Con- 
stitutional rights. 

Professor Beard is the author of several 
standard text books on American History 
and a close student of contemporary events. 
He presents a situation which students 
will do well to ponder. We quote merely 
the introduction of Professor Beard’s 
speech, believing that it in itself is worthy 
of the consideration of thinking students. 
There is a fundamental principle involved 
which they cannot afford to overlook. 


On American Rights 


It is not my purpose to answer the 
critics of our distinguished guest or to 
pass judgment on the merits of any polit- 
ical controversy in Hungary. I intend 
merely to consider the American rights in- 
volved in the case, to join in the protest 
against a decision of the State Depart- 
ment, that insults our intelligence—a de- 
cisicn to the effect that we are not morally 
fit to hear anything that our guest may 
care to say on the subject. I am here to 
lift up my voice against the executive or- 
der under which this action was taken— 
against the measure of Congress on which 
it is based—against the war statute in 
which this new form of tyranny originated 
—against the whole tendency of Congress 
to confer on the President blanket author- 
ity over matters of life and _ liberty,— 
against the practice of entrusting auto- 
cratic powers, without definite boundaries 
and headlands, to obscure bureaucrats in 
Washington. 


Outrages 


The present case is but one straw show- 
ing the winds of tendency. During the 
past decade, officers of the government of 
the United States have bullied and beaten 
citizens and aliens beyond the limits of 
decency, They have arrested persons with- 
out warrant, on gossip and suspicion. They 
have inflicted cruel and unusual punish- 
ments on them. They have entered houses 
and searched premises and documents 
without any shadow of justification or 
authority. They have destroyed and car- 
ried off private property. They have 
coerced and terrorized prisoners, innocent 
and guilty alike. They have held citizens 
in prison without granting them the right 
of immediate communication with friends 
and counsel. They have made wholesale 
raids worthy of Huns and Cossacks. They 
have let loose thousands of irresponsible 
spies to hound and perseeute innocent citi- 
zens engaged in attending to their own 
business. They have employed provocative 
agents to stir up some of the crimes they 
are charged to prevent. They have ad- 
mitted favorites to the files of the depart- 
ments in search for evidence to employ in 
satisfying private hatreds, They have en- 
gaged agents to compile memoranda de- 
signed to brand loyal citizens with the 
horrid taint of treason. They have al- 
lowed their lower minions to blazen on the 
the first pages of the newspapers as out- 
laws and moral lepers citizens whose sole 
offense- has been the exercise of lawful 
rights in a manner not pleasing to the 
powers and potentates in Washington. 
The present -°cupant of the White House 
has set his ume and his sanction to an 
article filled with false and outrageous in- 
sinuations against American citizens as 
loyal and devoted to our country as he is 
himself. He has allowed the spokesmen 
of the War Department to harry Ameri- 
can women engaged in the lawful—if un- 
wise—business of appealing to the humane 
sentiments of the American people. 


An Appeal 
To Intellectuals 


And where have been the pillars of so- 
ciety—the bishops, the clergy, the college 
presidents, and the self-constituted guar- 
dians of American institutions? Where 
have been the great lawyers—the Erskines 
of Americasready to dare the wrath of 
kings and the stones of mobs and write 
immortal pages in the history of the Anglo- 
Saxon jurisprudence? Where have been 
the judges of the high courts? Echo an- 
swers “Where?” 


A friend in deed is a friend indeed 
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“No Man’s Thinking is Better than 
His Information.” 
—Dartmouth Student Report 


OTHING could be more dismaying 

to a believer in the old fashioned 

principles of democracy and free- 

dom of speech than the unprece- 
dented action of the Department of State in 
exacting a pledge of silence from Count 
Michael Karolyi, former prime minister of 
Hungary as a price of his admission into 
this country to see his wife who lay sick 
in New York. Here we have the extra- 
ordinary spectacle of the Secretary of 
State in this, the home of freedom, placing 
a gag on a man exiled by the Horthy 
regime, which both liberals and _  con- 
servatives unite in denouncing as a reac- 
tionary and scoundrelly government. We 
insist that he refrain from speaking forth 
his personal opinions and say that he must 
not defend himseif from his enemies who 
swarm about and sting him like gadflies, 
knowing well that he is unable to speak 
out and defend himself. Anyone who did 
not know our ex-secretary of state would 
be astounded to see this man, who last 
November wept huge tears at the thought 
of the radicals who where attempting to 
undermine our constitution, now deliber- 
ately sweeping aside a traditional right as 
old as our country itself. Lovers of free- 
dom elsewhere in the world may well be 
dismayed at this despotic gesture of the 
United States. 

By reason of his own achievements and 
those of the Andrassy family with which 
he is connected by marriage, Count Karolyi 
is one of the most distinguished Hungar- 
ians who have.ever journeyed to the United 
States. He was once the wealthiest land- 
lord in Hungary, owing hundreds of thou- 
sands of aeres of the richest Jand in Ku- 
rope He was, perhaps, the sole member 
of the aristocracy who admired the demo- 
eratic institutions of the United States 
and he determined many years ago to de- 
vote himself to the democratization of his 
own country and, particularly of ils medi- 
eval system of land tenure. He championed 
the cause of universal suffrage. In ac- 
cordance with his principles, he was op- 
posed to the war and to its barbarous con- 
tinuance. With the entrance of the United 
States into the world war and the pro- 
clamation of President Wilson’s program 
of terms of peace, based upon a broad con- 
ception of justice and animated by a high 
hope of reconciliation, Count*Karolyi saw 
no reason for continuing the war, even on 
the theory of national defense, and pub- 
licly said so. He called, therefore, for a 
peace without victory, for negotiations 
with the United States—separate negotia- 
tions if necessary, in order to force a 
speedy and honorable termination to an 
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atrocious conflict. Count Karolyi thus be- 
came the head of the Hungarian liberal 
party, the foe of militarism, feudalism and 
rabid nationalism. 


OWARDS the close of 1918, relent- 

less enemies surrounded Hungary 

and starvation underminined the 

whole of the fabric of central Eu- 
rope. Emperor Carl appointed Count 
Karolyi prime minister, and shortly after, 
to avoid civil strife with an angry populace, 
fled from Vienna to Switzerland. The 
burden of the whole catastrophe, and of 
dealing with the victors, fell, in Hungary, 
upon Karolyi whose first official act was 
to order cessation of military activity by 
all Hungarian troops and their retreat 
from the front, thus testifying to the 
sincerity of the Hungarian demand for 
peace. Shortly, thereafter he as the first 
President of the Hungarian Republic, 
sought to open negotiations with President 
Wilson, through Colonel House, then in 
Switzerland. To that end he appointed 
and sent to Switzerland, as ambassador, 
the first woman designated to such a po- 
sition in modern Europe—and one of the 
ablest women. in Hungary—Madame Ro- 
sika Schwimmer, who had been an out- 
standing opponent of the war and the war 
system of Europe. 


Preoccupied: with the theoretical peace 
problems at Versailles, President Wilson 
did not grasp the importance of the 
Hungarian situation. That can be the 
only satisfactory explanation of the extra- 
ordinary refusal of Colonel House to treat 
with the Hungarian Ambassador. Time 
passed: The Allied food blockade continued 
and the economic situation went from bad 
to worse. Hungarian communists made 
capital of the desperate situation and stri- 
dently clamored tnat they alone could save 
the country. Horrified by the thought of 
civil war, Count Karolyi preferred to yield, 
as the Emperor had done before him, 
rather than turn the army upon the en- 
raged populace. For three months he 
struggled manfully to avert the disaster 
which need never have occured, had the 
allied governments and the United States 
understood the realities of the Central Eu- 
ropean situation and supported the forces 
of liberalism instead of destroying’ them 
by their alternating indifference and tru- 
culence. Beeause of that attitude Karolyi 
fell, and fled, Igaving Budapest to the 
dictation of the Communists and their 
revolutionary junta. 

Such is the story of the rise and fall of 
Uungarian liberalism . This is the story 
that the American people may not hear 
from the lips of Count Karolyi himself be- 
cause a timid State Department has been 
persuaded into placing its hand over his 
mouth for the duration of his stay here in 
America. Never before has a political re- 
fugee, especially one dedicated to the prin- 
ciples of democracy, been so outraged, 
And the ex-secretary of state has at- 
tempted to justify this bold insult with the 
flimsy excuse of a long forgotten statute 
enacted for protection from aliens in war 
time, a law which no self respecting lawyer 
would admit was intended for peace times 
in a free country. 


(Continued on page 6, col. 2) 


Freshmen at Oberlin may now fold their 
little green caps and place theim rever- 
ently into their memory books. Having 
defeated the sophomores in a debate on 
the honor system they are entitled, by a 
ruling instituted this year, to discard their 
caps. 
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WIND-MILL 


In his discourse on the status of the 
college paper, last week, The Windmill 
mentioned the fact that students are be- 
coming more and more appreciative of the 
advertising value of news stories emanat- 
ing from the coilege. The Windmill pres- 
ents this one of the many letters written 
to the New Student protesting against “un- 
favorable publicity.” 


Dear Editor: 

The news article concerning the Fresh- 
man Tar Bath at Oowah University in a 
recent number of the New Student was en- 
tirely erroneous. The facts in the case are 
distorted and the story will result in much 
unfavorable publicity for Oowah. I am 
sure that if you had considered how poorly 
this story advertises our Alma Mater you 
would at least have investigated the facts 
in the case before going to press. I am 
writing this letter to give you the history 
of the custom as well as a true account 
of what happened this year. 


How the custom started no one knows; 
some say it was originated by the Ku Klux 
Klan in post civil war days; others go 
back ‘to a tribe of cliff dwellers who once 
lived on the very site of Oowah University. 


Whatever its origin, the custom grew 
until it became the most sacred -tradition 
of the student body. For many years 
Oowah freshmen have gained their first 
impression of dear old Oowah sitting in 
the traditional old kettle with the student 
body standing in a cirele about them sing- 
ing the alma mater. The freshmen look 
forward to the event; they get more pleas- 
ure out of it than do the upper classmen, 
it would seem. 


For a good many years past it has been 
a jolly custom of the freshmen to take 
a holiday after they are dipped. The morn- 
ing after the event they snake dance down 
to the college hospital and have the tar 
removed. Sometime they return to classes 
the same semester. 


Briefly, this is what happened this year: 
‘The freshmen voluntarily agreed to re- 
main in the kettle two hours instead of 


one. That is why the story was circulated 
that one of them fainted while in the 
kettle. One of the freshmen stepped on a 


small pebble while walking up to the fire 
and uttered a faint exclamation under his 
breath. That is the basis for the story 
that freshmen screamed in protest at being 
inundated. 

So there was ho screaming, nor any 
fainting. Neither were they immersed in 
boiling tar as your story had it. For there 
is a tradition, passed by the Dean last 
year, at the suggestion of the president of 
the Student Council, that the tar shall 
not at any time exceed 72° fahrenheit. The 
students of the university, especially the 
upper classmen thoroughly enjoyed the 
whole affair. 

I am not pleased that the American pub- 
lic is given the unfair picture of Oowah 
University which your paper presents. I 
do not ask you to retract your story but 
merely wish to point out how unreliable it 
is to depend for information on the yellow 
journalism of our daily press, 

Sincerely Yours, 
Editor, Oowah Blast. 


A friend in deed is a friend indeed 
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DRAMA 


X-Ray 

The New Student reviews only those Broadway 
plays which promise to be of special interest to col- 
lexes—because they can be played by dramatic asso- 
ciations, because they experiment, or because they 
are especially illuminating. ‘ 

The characters in “Exiles” by James 
Joyce have broken with an old and to them 
irksome morality. This emergence, this 
sense of being born into a new morality 
comes without the ‘exercise of any logic. 
Fecundation, gestation and birth are not 
conditioned by thinking logically about 
them. These have their own logic and their 
own mentality. Perhaps it is the irrefra- 
gable logic of blood. Yet these self-same 
characters having emerged into a world of 
altered moral values, attempt to analyze 
their new relations to one another and the 
impact of these relations upon one an- 
other’s sensibilities through the medium of 
logic. 

And so, in “Exiles,” now playing in the 
Neighborhood Playhouse, James Joyce re- 
veals to us the attempt of the mind to re- 
cord its own fevers and turbulence. The 
impossibility of exact and minute calibra- 
tions are made apparent by Joyce. The 
mind has too often been found guilty of 
taking bribes from those powerful instincts 
that are ambushed in the flesh. The 
blandishments of a red corpuscle have very 
often lured us into the acceptance of a 
dubious’ wisdom. And vast edifices of 
logic have been built at the behest of a 
corporation of ihromosomes. When the 
characters in “Exiles” attempt a profound 
merging, an ultimate identity with, one an- 
other, only to find that they are doomed 
to loneliness and exile, we realize that in 
the process of thinking, the mind must 
suffer the inclusion of partners who, 
though they are active and articulate, are 
nevertheless rarely seen. 
Richard Rowan, the writer, self-tortured, 
sensitive and intellectual, attempts to 
awe his wife and her lover with his omni- 
science, we recognize that a mind too 
drunk with the accuracy of its logic, proofs, 
calculations, inductions, deductions, is very 
much like the rooster who believed that 
his crowing brouglit on the dawn. 

The characters go through a process of 
self-unravelment. They unravel and they 
reveal; yet these reavealments are so new 
to them, so personal, that it can hardly be 
said that the characters have come do un- 
derstand each other very profoundly. Each 
character burns at his core with an indiv- 
idual light, a personal flame. It is ex- 
posed, it may be seen, but it cannot be put 
into into any system of logic, no more than 
life itself. The play is based on a double 
triangle, Richard Rowan, his wife Bertha, 
and Robert Hand, her lover, make one 
triangle; and Bertha Richard Rowan, and 
Beatrice, his friend, form the other. The 
playing of Phyliss Joyce, as Bertha, is 
vivid and compelling. The rest of the cast 
hardly measures up to the demands of the 
play. 

However, “Exiles” is thrilling and ex- 
citing. It is an X-Ray of the mind. A 
reaching beyond bone and tissue, almost to 
the care of human behaviour. 


A friend in deed is a friend indeed 


Censorship 


Definite opinions on the subject of play- 
juries and stage censorship have been ex- 
pressed by college students and faculty 


And when. 
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members in and about New York City. De- 
sire Under The Elms, Eugene O’Neill’s 
newest play which is now under fire, re- 
ceives general academic approbation. This 
play is the first of a number to be tried 
by the new play-jury which is the outcome 
of a campaign by the New York World to 
“clean up” Broadway. 

A large group of Adelphi College 
(Brooklyn) students flocked to the Earl 
Carroll Theatre to see a special perform- 
ance of Desire Under The Elms. They left 
with the conviction that ‘most censors are 
stupid people,” says the Adelphi Fort- 
nightly. “As for any suggestion that De- 
sire Under The Elms is an immoral, play, 
it may be said that if truth ig immorality, 
then the play is immoral. But it present 
a solution so strikingly moral that it seems 
rather incredible that the desirability of 
the play is in question.” 

Faculty members of the New York Uni- 
versity are disturbed by the attempts to 
censor the drama. “The public will always 
remain its own jury in matters of taste,” 
says Ralph Somerville, head of the Dra- 
matic Art Department. “Popular plays in 
any generation are always a reflection 
upon the public and to say today, that the 
stage is obscene, impure, and unclean is 
to say that the audience is obscene, impure 
and unclean.” 

Censorship, he continued will not distin- 
guish between a work of art and trash. 
Certain portions of such plays as Desire 
Under The Elms, which have their artistic 
justification, will not gain the approval of 
such a body as the grand jury and prob- 
ably would not be accepted by a play jury, 
which would possibly be more _ broad 
minded.” 

In certain cases censorship might be 
desirable, thinks Professor Binder of the 
Sociology Department, but censors are as 
a rule, men who have a very limited con- 
ception of the function of art. 

Mr. Waldo Buckham of the English De- 
partment is unalterably opposed to an 
absolute censorship under political control. 
He believes that our dramatic critics are 
sufficient barriers against objectionable 
plays. 

“There exists a misapprehension regard- 
ing the cause for barring plays,” he in- 
sisted, “an isolated phrase or scene is 
often thought ample reason for ostracizing 
a whole play. 

“The method would surely do injustice 
to Desire Under The Elms which can only 
be considered moral when the final dénoue- 
ment ‘s considered.” 
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HISTORY 


Education for Females 


At the spring commencement of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia in 1834, one Daniel 
Candler, Esq., delivered an address in be- 
half of the education of women which, ac- 
cording to the State Historical Record, was 
a “most eloquent and brilliant effort in be- 
half of the capabilities of the female mind.” 
Five thousand copies of this masterful 
speech were printed and delivered to the 
voters of the state in a campaign for the 
passage of a bill for the establishment of 
a “Public Seat of Learning in the State for 
the Education of Females.” 

For fifteen years proponents of Female 
Education had battled in vain with a luke- 
warm state legislature. But the commence- 
ment address was so effective that on 
January Ist, 18386, Wesleyan College 
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opened its doors to the women of the south, 
at Macon, Georgia, -and became the first 
chartered women’s college in America. In 
1840, eleven young women were presented 
with Bachelor Degrees “having completed 
a course of study equal in extent and 
thoroughness to that of the leading institu- 
tion for men.” 

Bishop George F. Pierce was the first 
president of Georgia Wesleyan. In his 
presidency the students and faculty lived 
together in informal home-like life. It was 
rather after the manner of a large pros- 
perous plantation than a college, with all 
the dignity and charm of southern aristo- 
cratic life. 

Since 1871 the policy of Wesleyan has 
passed through a gradual change and it is 
today operated on the lines of a modern 
women’s college. It is soon to move five 
miles away from Macon to Rivoli, a small 
town on the Dixie Highway. Here a tract 
of 132 acres has been purchased for the 
new site of the college. 
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DEBATE 


Mencken vs. Child Labor 


“We want to argue about Henry 
Mencken or our grandchildren or we won’t 
argue at all,” insisted the girls of the 
University of California varsity debate 
team. And they insisted so firmly that 
the co-ed debaters of the Universities of 
Washington and Oregon gave up the in- 
tended triangular debate and are arrang- 
ing a dual debate on one of their own fa- 
vorite subjects—the Supreme Court or 
Child Labor. 

The traitorous University of Washington 
Daily chides the Washington girls: 

“The Golden Bear* ladies argue about 
questions which are less likely to appear 
in the curriculum of every college student 
not taking engineering or public health 
nursing. Their topics for debate are 
chosen with the avowed purpose of getting 
the crowd by holding out the bait of enter- 
tainment. The audience comes to laugh 
and stays to learn. The mere announce- 
ment of such topics as child labor and the 
supreme court is enough to scare away the 
major portion of the admittedly lowbrow 
audience which gathers to hear a debate 
about H. L. Mencken or the problematical 
fate of our grandchildren if any eters 
One question which the California girls 
have proposed as a debate subject is ‘Re- 
solved that the opinions of H. L. Mencken 
should not be allowed to circulate freely 
on the campus.’ Here is the whole broad 
field of literary freedom versus censor- 
ship, of student responsibility versus fac- 
ulty authority covered by a short topic sen- 
tence. An other question concerns the sta- 
tus of George Babbit in American life. A 
not inconsiderable topic that, when con- 
sidered in the light of the intellectual re- 
volt against many of our intellectual stand- 
ards.” 


A friend in deed is a friend indeed 


*An appelation meaning ‘University of 
California.” In that spirit the girls of the 
Universities of Washington and Oregon 
would be termed, respectively, the Husky 
ladies and the Webfoot ladies. (Ed. Note). 
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CLASSROOMS 


HONORS AT 
SWARTHMORE 


“Tt is our belief that any system based 
on the assumption that the student is un- 
willing to work is almost sure to fail and 
any real step forward in education must 
be preceded by its rejection and the adop- 
tion at least tentatively of the hypothesis 
that the student can and will work on 
his own yolition.” 

Dartmouth Student Report. 


It is upon the assumption that the stu- 
dent will work on his own account that’ 
the Honors Courses, at Swarthmore Col- 
lege, have been instituted. They are designed 
to leave the student free to discipline and 
develop himself, to form a critical attitude 
and to stand upon his own intellectual feet. 
There is nothing more painful than the 
sense of futility of the emerging graduate 
who discovers that he has no critical powers 
of his own, that he has comfortably relied 
upon his text books and his favorite pro- 
fessor for hand-me-down opinions. As a 
remedy the Honors Courses propose to give 
him a measure of independence before he 
graduates, propose to push the Junior out 
above his depths without a life belt or 
even a plank, and let him learn how to 
swim. 


How Would 
You Like This? 


At the end of the Sophomore year the 
Swarthmore student decides whether or 
not he wishes to take Honors. He need 
not show a B average to do so, as is re- 
quired in some college Honors Courses but 
merely special aptitude in some field. Since 
good grades may often merely signify 
docility, what is looked for.is independence 
of mind and initiative in laying out a 
course of work and carrying it through. 
Of course, the student must have disposed 
of certain clementary requirements, 


Txco Years 
Of Freedom 


Two years work is mapped out for the 
prospective Honors student, He selects as 
advisor some facully member whom he has 
found understanding and sympathetic, And 


he starts out this two-year schedule of 
reading and conferences with the happy 
consciousness that in his bright lexicon 
there will be no such words as “cuts,” 


“quizzes,” “grades,” “flunk,”’ and “re- ex- 


ams.” He will atlend a few classes, of 
course. A certain amount of lecture at- 
tendavce is necessary. But his main work 
will be done by himself in the library or 
the privacy of his own room. And then 
there will he periodical seminars at, which 
the Honors students will gather to air 
their knowledge. Perhaps.they have hit 
upon some brilliant idea while delving 


into some book, They will have had time 
to develop and fortify it with facts: They 
come to the seminar primed for a scrap. 
These arguments and discussions do not 
end when the seminar is dismissed, but 
are tossed back and forth across the fra- 
ternity tables at meal time and in the 
dorms at night. 

There is, in these courses, the zest, the 
satisfaction of feeling that one is working 
out one’s own salvation. ‘The student sets 
up his own tasks. He must find out for 
himself just how much work he can be 


depended upon to do in a week. He must 
find the reason why he can’t master for 
himself the essence of a book at one read- 
ing, and gradually discover how to rem- 
edy this fault. These things and others 
would never have been learned under the 
ordinary system until after graduation, 
when the academic nose bag was removed 
for good. 


So education is transformed from a 
mechanized routine into a game. There is 
the variety and surprise of working out 
problems for ones self and discovering new 
things, Such bait lures others than mere- 
ly the grinds. Football men, all types of 
students, take the work. There is no ex- 
tra-curriculum problem at Swarthmore. 
The main tent draws because it is simply 
more fun than anything else. Students 
voluntarily make study their main interest. 


No Snap 


Does this mean that Honors students do 
as they please? that they work when they 
want to and loaf the rest of the time? No. 
At the beginning of the course a very def- 
inite, exact conception is given of what is 
expected of the student. This work, al- 
though it may not be confined to one De- 
partment embraces one subject and covers 
it pretty thoroughly. Honors courses are 
not snaps. 


Unity 


It is not only the difference in method 
but the superiority in content that makes 
the course interesting. What student, at 
the end of an ordinary examination, has 
not breathed a sigh of relief and said, at 
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least to himself “well, that’s over with for 
good.” In the honors course nothing is 
over with until graduation time. You 
don’t study courses but subjects. All the 
arbitrary divisions set up by English 47 
and English 82, ete etc. are swept away. 
One bit of work interlocks another. And 
at the end of the two years the student 
sees a field of study, not chopped up in 
insulated segments, but as a broad and 
continuous whole. 

At the end of his course the student 
takes an examination, It is stiffer than 
the usual “final” but will have been im- 
mensely worth the extra trouble. It con- 
sists of from ten to twelve three hour pa- 
pers followed by an oral examination. 
Exams are not given by persons who have 
been in charge of the students work but 
by professors from other colleges. On the 
basis of time the degree is given of Bach- 
elor of Arts with Honors of the first, sec- 
ond or third degree as their merits may 
deserve. Candidates whose work is not 
high enough to merit any of these classes 
may be given an ordinary B. A. degree 
without honors. 


The great earthquake and fire in Japan 
destroyed the library of the University of 
Japan and with it virtually 800,000 volumes 
of valuable books. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. has donated $1,600,000 or 4,000,000 yen 
for its restoration. The gift has been 
without conditions. Another contribution 
of 1,300,000 yen has been made toward the 
restoration of the library by the Japanese 
Government. 
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MUST COMPULSORY CHAPEL GO? 


Only a few faint gusts of discontent with 
compulsory chapel fluttered the curtains 
of a dean’s office, here and there, at the 
beginning of the semester. But a straw 
vote at Brown in which 460 out of 750 stu- 
dents went on record as opposed to com- 
pulsory chapel, showed that a wind was 
blowing. Then thé breeze stiffened as the 
Amherst student body petitioned for the 
abolition of that institution, terming it 
“antiquated.” Now the winds beat from all 
directions as counteless colleges become 
storm centers o- fagitation. The following 
article sets forth the main veasons why 
the students in these many colleges are so 
strenuously objecting to the continuance of 
that institution, 


Chapel As Religious Worship 


“Religious compulsion is a contradiction 
in terms,” writes one student. “We have 
always understood that one of the most in- 
spirational features of the Christian reli- 
gion is that of volutary self surrender to 
Christ and his teachings. What, pray, can 
our alumnus discover of the volitional in 
compelling seven hundred youths to give 
themselves up to religious devotion at ex- 
actly quarter to eight every morning of 
the week? You can beat a man to his knees 
but you can’t make him pray. Every 
morning the college regulation beats seven 
hundred men to their knees, and then the 
college authorities and a few alumni 
wonder why these men don’t pray but read 
the Springfield Republican instead. 

The Tufts Weekly finds chapel of no 
religions value: 

“As regards the religious benefits, it is 
useless to deceive ourselves into thinking 
that a six-or eight-minute talk, three times 
a week, adds one iota to the morals or 
ethics of the listeners, least of all, when 
they are there as listeners under compul- 
SLON somo age 

The campaign at Williams is based al- 
most entirely on the argument that com- 
pulsory religion does not augment the 
spiritual and religious life of the college. 
Questions in a recent straw vote were 
worded in a manner to ascertain this fact. 
On the question as to whether required 
chapel bred disrespect for religious ob- 
servance, 314 voted yes, 175 no. Asked 
whether it. improved the spiritual and reli- 
gious life of the college, 101 voted yes, 385 
no. The case will be presented to the 
President and Trustees on this religious 
basis. 

Cynieal alumnus of Williams dishbelieves 
the assertion thal compulsion injures the 
undergraduate’s religious sensibility, thinks 
the arguments are trumped up. “The 
whole discussion is eloquent of the modern 
tendency to be governed solely by desire; 
to throw off everything which is in the 
least manner disciplinary.” 

“Tet us see,” retorts the Record, “was it 
not the younger men who did rather well 
in bearing up under the discipline of the 
last war? Who will fight the next war, if 
there be any? . . If our alumnus wants 
more discipline, let him aid in the intro- 
duction of a R. O. T. C. unit at Williams 
we will stand hehind him and_ cheer 
Justily.” 

But eynical alumni may possibly be mis- 
informed as to the religion or lack of it 
in the modern undergraduate. At Harvard 
the officers of the Christian Association 
and the Graduate Schools Society recently 
petitioned that Harvard “establish a prec- 


edent” by including in the curriculum a 
general course in religion. Harvard and 
Dartmouth have both abolished compulsory 
chapel. At Harvard the students have a 
series of impromptu religious lectures each 
Sunday which have a weekly attendance of 
about 300. 

One of the planks in the platform of the 
new staff of the Yale News opposes “in 
fact’ and in principle” the compulsory at- 
tendance of religious exercises. The News 
suggests a plan sfmiliar to the one sug- 
gested at Harvard... daily and Sunday 
chapel for those who wish to attend and 
a course in religions, with credit 


Prom The Preacher's Point of View 


Students are not alone in protesting 
against religion by compulsion. In a letter 
to the New York Times Rev. G. A. John- 
ston Ross, Professor of Homiletics at Un- 
ion Theological Seminary, New York City, 
expresses his views: 

*T have recently preached by invitation 
in several Eastern colleges, and I have been 
appalled to discover that the monstrous 
mediaevalism called “compulsory Sunday 
chapel” still survives in some of them. 

“In one or two cases the evil is aggra- 
vated by the fact that the compulsion ex- 
tends to undergraduates only and not to 


the faculty, as though there were some 
need of God which men can outgrow. For 
fine, confused academic thinking this 


surely carries the palm. 

“There is one aspect of the matter which 
specially deserves public attention. Is com- 
pulsory chapel quite fair to the visiting 
preacher? I am sure these colleges desire 
to be courteous to their visitors, and noth- 
ing could improve upon the gracious kind- 
ness with which preachers are received by 
the college officials. But does not the logic 
of the situation of “compulsory chapel’ 
eall for a limitation of invitations to preach 
to prison chaplains or other persons ac- 
customed to deal with audiences reluctantly 
present. 

“T suggest that those of the directors of 
these colleges who can read English should 
read Brownings “Holy Cross Day” once a 
year.” 


G. A. JOHNSTON ROSS. 


Disrespect 


Few college editors go through the, vear 


without once or twice writing editorials 
reprimanding the student body for dis- 
respect to chapel speakers. The Rocky 


Mountain Collegian, Colorado Agricultural 
College, lists this as its prime objection to 
compulsory chapel. “We have observed all 
too often the lack of respect accorded the 
speaker,” testifies the Brown Herald. “We 
have a body of men who go, under pro- 
test,” states the Yale News “to sleep, read 
or mainly to sit in bovine passiveness 
while the choir sings and the leader reads 
and prays.” 


Many Are The Uses Of Chapel 


Religious worship may be the original 
purpose of chapel but the services in most 
colleges are as crowded with extraneous 
matter as a theater program with adver- 
tisements “Tt jars our sense of the ap- 
propriate to begin with the Lords’ Prayer 
and end with ’Fight Hamiline Fight” says 
a student in a Minnesota college. 

It is also argued that chapel tends to 
unite the student body, since it is about the 


only time when all are assembled under 
one roof. “One might, considering the 
matter in this light, say that there is more 
real benefit to be derived from attendance 
at a football game, since probably more 
of the student body would be there,” ob- 
jects a student. “If we must have soli- 
darity, let there be a daily assembly at 
12:45 P. M. then appointments could be 
made, appeals for charity delivered... When 
we use a religious service to maintan soli- 
darity we tacitly admit that the religion 
is weak and ineffectual. This use of com- 
pulsory chapel is a degradation to reli- 
gion,” says another. 


Bored 


Because chapel services at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California have been en- 
tirely of a religious nature the Daily 
Trojan declares itself “frankly opposed” to 
chapel and will continue to be until a situa- 
tion is reached where students do not at- 
tend chapel merely because it is compul- 
sory. It recommends a frequent change 
of bill, lectures on literature, art, drama, 
screen or politics . 

“Right now, here at U. S. C.” says the 
Trojan “the chapel hour amounts to noth- 
ing more nor less than discipline. It is 
valuable in that it forces the student to 
recognize the right of the University to 
exercise a certain restraint upon his ac- 
tivity for one hour a week, but as far as 
giving him any thoughts or new ideas it 
is a total loss. 

“The speakers usually toy with the idea 
of student responsibility to the world or 
how a student owes a certain duty to so- 
clety in virtue of his educational ad- 
vantages, which may be perfectly true 
but after one hears virtually the same 
idea at least twice a month for four 
years it becomes slightly monotonous. To 
the Freshman, chapel is sometimes stimu- 
lating in that he likes to hear all the great 
and glorious things that are expected of 
his humble self but by the time he is a 
Sophomore he has heard the same old story 
so often that its pristine brilliancy has 
quite died away. The Junior is bored but 
the Senior, who has been forced to listen 
for four weary years often becomes ac- 
tually resentful.” 


. . . 


“Through The Mill” 


Since the Weekly opened the subject of 
Compulsory Chapel at Tufts College 
(Mass.) there has been considerable argu- 
ment on both sides of the question. Stu- 
dents and faculty have expressed conflict- 
ing views and the Liberal Club has circu- 
lated a questionnaire to definitcly deter- 
mine student opinion. 

After the Compulsory Chapel question is 
aired the Weekly contemplates a census on 
the question: “Do you believe that strict 
freshmen traditions, such as formerly were 
inforeed here, are essential to the main- 
tenance of student morale and_ college 
spirit?” 

Questioned on the chapel controversy one 
professor thought that chapel should be 
compulsory but partially placed in the 
hands of the students; another that it 
should be cut to two chapels per week, one 
of religious nature, the other of student 
and general interest. 

“T have always felt that the alumni fa- 
vored compulsory chapel overwhelmingly 
for the same reason that the American 
Legion so noisily favored universal mili- 
tary training a few years ago: They have 
been ‘through the mill’ and don’t see why 
the college students of the present day 
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should not do the same thing,” said another 
prof., “Personally I am not in favor of 
unnecessary torture . ‘i 

Several other professors advocated re- 
taining chapel as it is. 


. . e 


No More Chapel 


Students at the College of the City of 
New York need no longer attend chapel. 
On March 9 chapel was discontinued be- 
cause the Board of Trustees failed to is- 
sue the customary special order which pro- 
vides for them. The students greeted the 
demise of that institution with no small 
amount of happiness. For a long time they 
have been fighting it for two reasons— 
because the acoustics in the hall in 
which chapel was held are very bad, be- 
cause the exercises were considered ex- 
tremely dry and uninteresting, The fac- 
ulty invited the students to participate in 
planning the chapel exercises but they re- 
fused declaring that no matter who spoke 
three fourths of the audience could not 
hear them. 


Not Grade Hounds 


American students seem to have a pas- 
sion for compiling statistics. Besides the 
usual balloting on the desirability of com- 
pulsory chapel, the Most Popular Athlete, 
Most Beautiful Co-ed Etc. Etc. several col- 
leges have issued questionnaires on how 
the students spend their time and how 
many students seek good grades. 

At Mt. Holyoke, in January, a class in 
statistics discovered how the students spend 
their time. Now the Michigan Daily has 
determined statistics on several questions. 

Asked whether they try for high marks, 
47% of the women, 45% of the men replied 
in the negative. On the question as to 
how much time they ought to spend study- 
ing, the men estimated 19 hours, the wom- 
en 18. However they mistrust their own 
figures, as the average weekly time spent 
studying was estimated to be 21% hours. 
At Mt. Holyoke the students are more stu- 
dious; they spend 5% hours per day at 
their studies. 

Other information is being computed and 
will be published soon by the Michigan 
Daily. It deals with how much the average 
student sleeps and whether he thinks more 
sleep would improve his marks. 


Contrast 


Resplendent students with their guests 
filed proudly through the archway of 
trellisses decorated with smilax, into the 
ball room of the Radisson hotel at Minnea- 
polis for the Junior Ball of 1925. Weeks 
of preparation had been expended decorat- 
ing for the occasion. Twenty six flood- 
lights, banked by palms and ferns, splashed 
brilliantly colored light across the ceiling. 
Behind a raised dias, where two orchestras 
were stationed, an ever changing spotlight 
played on a drape of gold cloth . 

Over at the Minnesota Union an affair 
of an entirely different stripe was in pro- 
gress, the Common People’s Ball. This 
Ball is a Minnesota tradition. Tickets 
were $1.50 each. The slogan of the ball 
is: “Walk a Flight and save $11.00. Pla- 
ecards advertising the occasion admonished: 
“Wear your own Clothes.” And, last but 
not the least bit of economy, there were no 
flowers, 
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THE KAROLYI AFFAIR 


UT it is not primarily for the pur- 

pose of broadcasting the story of 

Hungarian liberalism that the New 

Student considers the Karolyi case 
within its special province. It is rather the 
far reaching implications of this dangerous 
precedent of which we believe the readers 
of The New Student should become aware. 
Having successfully gagged this one man 
how soon will some exchange European 
professor in an American college be en- 
joined from speaking out because an un- 
friendly government at home has willed it. 
Emboldened by this success, what other 
American tradition will the never ending 
audacity of elected persons encourage them 
to smash. The New Student is not tied to 
any political philosophy. But we believe 
that students of all political beliefs should 
realize the importance to themselves of the 
principles involved, and we ask them to as- 
sist the cause of freedom by writing to 
their congressmen or to the new secretary 
himself. They should ask that this af- 
front be wiped out and our traditional at- 
titude of hospitality toward the oppressed 
of other lands be re-affirmed. 

Bo De AS 


R. Onaleg, 


A discussion of war and of the R.O.T.C. 
has enlivened the pages of the Jowa Stu- 
dent, Iowa State University, for the last 
month as the outgrowth of a discussion 
group program sponsored by the Y.M.C.A. 
The program was of 12 weeks duration. 
At the end of it a letter was sent to Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Senator Borah. Parts 
of the communication follow: 

“Dear President: 

“During the week of January 26th, 1500 
students of Iowa State College met in dis- 
cussion groups under the Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. Discussion Group Program for 
consideration of the subject, ‘Peace or 
War?’ 

“Our student body is very much alive 
on this question and that week marks one 
of the best discussions we have ever had. 
Since that time our student paper has been 
bombarded with campus opinion for edi- 
torial use on the subject. We asked the 
secretary of each group, 15 to 25 students 
in each group, to give us a resume of the 
discussion, and we feel that you would be 
interested in knowing the convictions of 
1500 students of a land grant institution, 
on this vital subject, which we know is at 
the very forefront of your thought and 
earnest consideration each day. 

“First, may I say, that the dominating 
expression was to stop war, but President, 
we well understand that no one would 
rather see permanent peace than you. 

“Suggestions? Yes, they were turned in 
by the score, but the League of Nations 
and the World Court dominated the field 
along with revision of education the world 
over, especially in grade school text books, 
etc. Idealize peace heroes instead of war 
heroes; build up public opinion against 
war; the church will stop war; interna- 
tional Christianity is the solution; bring 
about disarmament; eliminate war profits; 
have more international conferences; we 
must be radical; declare war criminal; in- 
stitute an international police force; ap- 
ply an international Golden Rule; place 
confidence in the President. Individuals 
in’ two groups said war is inevitable and 
in one group that war is desirable.” 


LAST WORDS 


CULTURAL BACKGROUND 
The Stanley Motor Car Company re- 
cently chose the college grounds as a back- 
ground for photographs of their new cars. 
Closed and open models were drawn up 
before the entrance to St. Mary’s Hall and 
to the chapel, and were snapped in that 
position, 
—The Heights, Boston College 


A friend in deed is a friend indeed 
CLASH 

Because they disagreed with the plan of 
the trustees to divide the institution into a 
men’s and women’s college the entire staff 
of the Occidental, Occidental College, Cali- 
fornia, resigned. A burlesque edition of the 
paper ridiculing the idea brought on a; hot 


clash between students and faculty and the 
subsequent resignations. 
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BEST SYNONYMS FOR 1925 
—hbusier than the Dean of Women of a 
co-educational school on the first warm 
night of spring. 
—Chicago Tribune 


HOT CRITICISM 
Hot Afternoons Have Been In Montana, 
(Nation prize poem for 1925) printed in 
other columns is an exquisite bit for uni- 
versity students to digest. The thing, com- 
ing soon after the end of the world had 
been forecast, makes one pause and consi- 
der that perhaps it would have been for 
the best 
—Kamin, University of Montana 


CRICKET 

Fifteen Haverford cricket players will go 
to England next summer for cricket trip 
through that country. A playing schedule 
is now being arranged for them. Among 
the teams already placed on the schedule 
are Eaton, Harrow and Winchester. The 
schedule will be completed about August 
first. 


Paavo Nurmi 


studied the running style of rival 
athletes so that he might improve 
his own style, The New Student 
gives you an opportunity to study 
600 colleges in the United States, 
so that you may the better under- 
stand your own college. 


The New Student 


is an X-Ray of college life, burning 
through taboo and tradition to the 
very core of student life and be- 
havior.. 


No alert and enlightened student 
can afford to overlook a publica- 
tion that some of the most promi- 
nent writers and educators have 
hailed as a unique and powerful 
agency for the _ vitalizing of 
American education. 
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